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WHIT SHALL BE DONE ABOUT CUBA 1 

BY MAYO W. HAZELTIXE. 



When Congress reassembles on the first Monday of this month 
one of the most urgent questions which it will be called on to 
consider will be why the President of the United States has 
failed to carry out the resolution passed by both Houses during 
their last session — the resolution to the effect that, in the judg- 
ment of Congress, the time had came to recognize the Cuban 
revolutionists as belligerents. It is possible that in his annual 
message Mr. Cleveland may be able to set forth reasons satisfac- 
tory to Congress for his failure to fulfil its wishes. Should, on 
the other hand, his reasons prove unsatisfactory, the whole 
Cuban question will be brought up anew, and Congress will have 
to determine what additional and more effective measures ought 
to be taken to secure the attainment of its purpose. Once more, 
then, the American people and their representatives at Washing- 
ton will have to ask themselves, first: Is the present revolution 
in Cuba morally justified? and, secondly: Is it so far successful 
as to warrant our government in recognizing the independence, 
or, at all events, the belligerency of the Cubans ? The first in- 
quiry will compel us to review very briefly the character of 
Spanish rule in the island, in its threefold aspects of a fiscal, a 
commercial, and -an administrative regime; the second inquiry 
will lead us to investigate the historical precedents for the inter- 
vention of t the United States in Spanish- American affairs, and 
also to consider the special grounds for conforming to those 
precedents in the case of Cuba. 

I. 

Before exposing the three forms of official spoliation prac- 
tised by Spaniards in Cuba, we should forestall the possible re- 
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joinder that the native Cubans, being represented in the Parlia- 
ment at Madrid, are themselves partially responsible for the ex- 
isting abuses. The native Cubans are represented in the Cortes 
only in name. A considerable number of members are ostensi- 
bly allotted to the island, but these members are chosen under an 
electoral law deliberately framed to accomplish two objects; first, 
to reduce the number of voters, and, second, to give always a ma- 
jority to the European Spaniards sojourning in the island, 
although the latter represent only 9.3 per centum of the total 
population of Cuba. To these ends the law made the right of 
voting dependent on the payment of a very high poll tax, which 
proved the more burdensome as the ten years' war had ruined the 
greater number of the Cuban proprietors. In these ways the 
electoral law succeeded in restricting the right of suffrage to only 
53,000 inhabitants in an island which has a population of 1,600,- 
000 ; that is to say, to the derisory proportion of 3 per cent. To 
show how the law works, we may cite the municipal district of 
Guines, the population of which is made up of 13,5 00 
native Cubans, and only 500 Spaniards and Canary Islanders ; 
nevertheless, on its electoral list one finds the name of 32 native 
Cubans and of 400 Spaniards. We can now understand why the 
number of native Cuban representatives in the Cortes, a body 
comprising 430 members, has never exceeded six, and has seldom 
exceeded three. The great majority of the so-called Cuban 
deputation has always consisted of Spanish Peninsulars; conse- 
quently, the ministers have always been able to command a pre- 
tended majority of Cuban votes, and thus to give a spurious 
appearance of acceptability to their legislative acts. Farcical, 
therefore, is Cuba's participation in the work of the national 
legislation. We add that, through the contrivance of the law, or 
through irregularities committed in its application, the Cubans 
have been deprived also of their due representation in the local 
corporations. Thus, in 1891, the Spaniards predominated in 31 out 
of 37 ayuntamientos, or town councils,rin the province of Havana. 
In Guines, where, as we have said, there are 12,500 Cubans in its 
13,000 inhabitants, not a single Cuban was to be found among its 
town councillors. At the same epoch there were only three 
Cuban deputies in the Provincial Deputation of Havana ; two in 
that of Matanzas, and three in that of Santa Clara. Finally, out 
of twenty governors of the province of Matanzas, only two have 
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been Cubans ; one of these was a professional bureaucrat, and the 
other was an army officer who had fought against his country. 
During the same period there has been only one native Cuban 
permitted to act as governor in the province of Havana, and he 
had spent almost the whole of his life in Spain. In the other 
provinces there has never been a governor who was born in the 
island. 

Now let us see what use Spain has made of the legislative and 
administrative powers which she has monopolized to the practi- 
cally total exclusion of the Cubans. Let us begin with the fiscal 
regime. The insurrection of 1868-78 brought about the abolition 
of slavery, and this, of course, involved a great economical dislo- 
cation. Prudence and good feeling would have dictated the policy 
of lightening the fiscal burdens of the island under such trying 
circumstances; on the contrary, the mother country overwhelmed 
the colony with enormous budgets, reaching in 1879 and 1880 as 
high a figure as 146,000,000. By 1893 the budgets had been cut 
down to $26,000,000, but the reduction was due, not to consider- 
ation for the taxpayers, but to necessity. The island had proved 
unable to meet the enormous exactions attempted. In 
1880 the deficit had reached the alarming sum of $20,000,- 
000; in 1883 it was nearly $10,000,000; the accumulated 
amount of all the deficits since 1878 is $100,000,000— so 
vast has been the difference between the appropriations and 
the revenues. With such management, Cuba's debt has 
increased at a rate which, compared with the island's 
resources, seems fabulous. In 1868 the debt was $25,000,000. 
When the present war broke oub, on February 24, 1895, it 
amounted to $190,000,000. On July 31, 1895, it was computed 
to have reached $295,000,000. Now, of course, it is far greater. 
The interest on this debt at the date last named, imposed a 
burden of $9.79 on each inhabitant. What this means will be 
evident, when we call to mind that the French people, the most 
overburdened with taxes on the earth, owe only $6.36 per inhabi- 
tant. Not a cent of the enormous sum thus borrowed has been 
spent in Cuba, to advance the work of improvement and civiliza- 
tion. For what, then, has the debt been incurred ? It includes 
a debt of Spain to the United States ; it includes the expense of 
Spain's occupation of San Domingo in 1861 ; the cost of Spain's 
invasion of Mexico ; the cost of her hostile expedition against 
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Peru ; money advanced to the Spanish Treasury during the recent 
Carlist wars ; and finally, all that Spain has spent to uphold its 
domination in Cuba, and to cover the lavish expenditures 
since 1868. 

Let us turn to the commercial and industrial regime, and 
inquire what Spain has done to promote or permit the develop- 
ment of wealth, and thus enable the Cubans to bear the 
monstrous burden of taxation. In view of the fact that Cuba 
produces almost exclusively for export, and imports almost every- 
thing she consumes, it is plain that all she asks of the mother 
country is that her output shall not be hampered with onerous 
regulations, nor her commercial relations obstructed ; it being for 
the obvious interest of the island to buy cheap where it suits her, 
and to sell her products at a profit. Spain has done the very 
opposite of what she should have done. She has treated tobacco 
as an enemy ; she has loaded sugar with incessant imposts ; she 
has shackled with abusive excise duties the cattle-raising 
industry ; she has thrown almost insuperable obstacles 
in the way of the mining industry. Nor is this all ; 
she has stranded the colony in the network of a 
tariff which subjects Cuba to a ruinous monopoly on the part of 
the producers and merchants of certain regions of Spain. The 
duties which many foreign articles have to bear, when imported 
into Cuba, exceed by 2,000 — and even 2,300 — percent, those borne 
by the corresponding Spanish products. For example, a hun- 
dred kilograms of knitted goods pay, if from Spain, $10.95; if 
from a foreign country, $195. A thousand kilograms of bags for 
sugar, when they are Spanish, pay $4.69 ; if they come from any 
other country they pay $82.50. A hundred kilograms of cassi- 
mere, if it is a Spanish product, pay $15.47 ; if foreign, $300. 

If, now, we pass to the bureaucratic form of spoliation, we ob- 
serve that in the budget of 1894-95, a budget amounting to $26,- 
411,000, only $756,925 were allotted to interior improvements ; 
all the rest went to pay the interest on the debt or the cost of the 
civil and military administration. Shameless and almost incred- 
ble is the extortion practised on a thinly-peopled and impover- 
ished island in the matter of official salaries. To the Governor- 
General of Cuba is given a salary of $50,000, besides a palace in 
Havana and a country house, servants, coaches, and a fund for 
secret expenses. The Director-General of the Treasury receives 
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a salary of 118,500. The Archbishop of Santiago and the Bishop 
of Havana get $18,000 each. The Commander- General of the 
naval station has $16,392 a year. The General " Segundo Cabo," 
or second in command upon the island, and the President of the 
Andiencia receive $15,000 each. The Governor of Havana, and 
the Secretary of the general government, $8,000. The Major- 
Generals get $7,500 ; Brigadier-Generals $4,500, or, when in com- 
mand, $5,000 ; the Captains of the largest men-of-war receive 
$6,300 ; the captains of frigates, $4,560. Even government clerks 
of the first class obtain $5,000 each, and those of the second class 
$4,000. All these functionaries are entitled to free lodgings and 
to domestic servants paid by the state. Below the officials men- 
tioned is a multitude of minor employees, all munificently pro- 
vided for. It is, in a word, far more lucrative to be employed 
by the Spanish colonial government in Cuba than to be an office- 
holder under the federal government at Washington. Lastly, it is 
in the office of the Minister of " Ultramar," or of the colonies — 
who resides in Madrid, and to whom $96,800 a year is assigned 
from the treasury of Cuba — that we find centering the saturnalia in 
which Spanish bureaucrats indulge at the expense of the plun- 
dered island. Sometimes through incapacity, but more often 
through outright dishonesty, the money wrung from the Cuban 
taxpayers is squandered at Madrid. Minister Romero Robledo 
took at one time (in 1892) a million dollars belonging to the 
Cuban treasury from the vaults of the Bank of Spain, and lent it 
to the Trans- Atlantic Company, of which he was a stockholder. 
Threatened with prosecution, he replied that, if prosecuted, all 
his predecessors from every political party would have to sit beside 
him in the dock. In June, 1890, a debate in the Cortes brought 
out the outrageous fact that $6,500,000 had been abstracted from 
the Gaja de Depositos, although the safe was locked with three 
keys, each of which was in the possession of a different function- 
ary. Then was it also made known that through false vouchers 
for transportation, and fictitious bills for provisions, alleged to 
have been furnished during the ten years' war in Cuba, the Cuban 
treasury had been robbed of $22,811,000. In March of the same 
year General Pando asserted that the thefts perpetrated through 
the issue of warrants by the Board of the Public Debt exceeded 
the sum of $12,000,000. Not one of the persons implicated in 
these disgraceful transactions has been punished. We recall, 
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finally, that in August, 1887, General Marin entered the Havana 
Custom House at the head of a military force, investigated the 
scandalous operations there carried on, and discharged every em- 
ployee. The act caused a great deal of noise, but not one of the 
officials was indicted, or suffered any further punishment. How 
could any of them be punished ? Every official, who comes to 
Cuba, has an influential patron at the Court of Madrid, for whose 
protection he pays with regularity. 

Is, at least, the administration of justice pure ? Are the lives 
and properties of Cubans safe, even in time of peace ? The truth 
is that personal safety has long been a myth in Cuba. The civil- 
guard, or armed police, are the terror of the rural districts, and, 
while they are beating and murdering defenceless countrymen, 
notorious highwaymen are allowed to ply their trade unscathed. 
It has been asserted .that no executions for political offenses have 
taken place since 1878, but this was because the government re- 
sorted to the simpler expedient of assassination. Frequent have 
been the mysterious deaths of Cubans, who had capitulated. To one 
of these deaths was due the uprising of Tunas de Bayamo in 1879; 
the assassination of Brigadier-General Vidal has been proved to 
have been committed in compliance with an order from the Spanish 
General Polavieja. The same Spanish General has acknowledged 
that in December of 1880 a large number of persons were arrested 
by his order in Cuba, and transported the same day and hour to 
the African Island of Fernando Po. After the last short insur- 
rection of 1879-80 it was a frequent occurrence for Cubans, who 
had capitulated under a solemn promise of amnesty, to be sent to 
the penal colonies of Africa. Are the honor and property of 
Cubans any safer than are their lives ? The very idea of a lawsuit 
frightens every honest Cuban. Nobody believes'in the integrity 
or the independence of the judges ; they are considered, and con- 
sider themselves, mere political tools. Not only the Attorneys- 
general, but the presiding judges, receive their instructions at 
the Governor-general's office. In spite of the provisions of the 
Constitution, imprisonments without warrant, and for an indefi- 
nite time, are common. Twice have the Governors of Cuba vio- 
lated the Constitution by establishing a special tribunal to deal 
with offences of the press. In the rare instances when a straight- 
forward and impartial judge has undertaken to deal justly with a 
case, in which the interests of influential people were involved, 
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he has been replaced by a more tractable member of the bench. 
In view of the facts above enumerated, it will scarcely be pre- 
tended that the insurrection of the Cubans is not justified. They 
have ten times as much cause to rebel as their fellow-subjects on 
the American mainland had in the first quarter of this century. 
They have a hundred times more provocation than had the 
thirteen English colonies in 1775. But let us not refuse to listen 
to the apologists for Spain. They tell us, first, that the insur- 
rection was unwarranted, because at the very hour when it broke 
out, Spain was about to give to Cuba the reforms which the 
islanders desired. They allege, secondly, that however bad may 
be the present condition of Cuba, the success of the revolution- 
ists would make it immeasurably worse. That success, they say, 
would be followed by a race war of extermination between 
the whites and the blacks, and the ultimate fate of Cuba 
would be the fate of Hayti. Let us examine these assertions, 
and let us begin with the last, because it can be disposed of in a 
sentence. When the negro uprising took place in Hayti, there 
were in the French-speaking portion of the island of Hispafiiola, 
16 blacks to one white ; there are at present in the island of Cuba 
two whites for every colored person. So much for the danger of 
a race war, and the annihilation of the whites. Now for the al- 
legation that Spain had enacted, and was about to carry out in 
Cuba, the coveted reforms in administration, when the present 
rebellion began. The reference, of course, is to the scheme 
originally formulated by Minister Maura, but subsequently modi- 
fied by Minister Abarzuas and now known by his name. What 
does the Abarzuas project amount to ? It in no wise changes 
the electoral law, which, as we have said, defranchises the vast 
majority of Cubans. It in no wise curtails the power of the 
bureaucracy. It would leave on the Cuban taxpayer the identi- 
cal burdens now weighing upon him, and it would give him no 
right to participate in the formation of the general budgets for 
the island. The Abarzuas law would do absolutely nothing but 
change the present Council of Administration, all the members of 
which are now appointed by the government, into a partially elec- 
tive body. Under this professed reform, one-half of the mem- 
bers of the Council are still to be appointed by the governmenti 
but the other half are to be chosen by qualified electors, 
that is to say, by persons who pay a certain amount of 
VOL. clxiii. — no. 481. 47 
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taxes. The Governor-General, however, is to have the 
right to veto all the resolutions of the Council, and to 
suspend at will all of the elective members. What is 
the Council, thus made up, and thus tied, hand and foot, 
empowered to do ? It is authorized to form a kind of special 
budget embracing the small items now included in the general 
budget of Cuba under the head of Fomento or interior improve- 
ments. To these items, as we have said, was allotted in the bud- 
get of 1894-95 exactly $746,925 out of $26,411,000. All the rest 
of the general budget of Cuba the state reserves for itself. In 
other words, the Council is to dispose of less than three per cent, 
of the revenues of Cuba, while the officials appointed in Madrid 
distribute, as at present, 97 per cent. The general budget would, 
as heretofore, be made up in Spain ; there, too, the tariff laws 
would be enacted. Under the Abarzuas project, in fine, the 
Cubans would continue to be treated as a subjugated people; 
all the power would remain in the hands of the Spanish govern- 
ment and its delegates in Cuba, and all the influence attainable 
would be exercised by the Spanish residents. No wonder the 
Cubans repudiated the scheme. They would have been wanting 
in the instincts of self-preservation had they accepted from the 
mother country such a grotesque counterfeit of home rule. 

II. 

The Cuban revolution, then, was justified, if ever a revolution 
was. Has it attained such a measure of success that the revolu- 
tionists deserve, at least, to be recognized as belligerents, and 
would such a recognition be in accordance with the traditional 
policy of the United States ? There is no doubt that, although 
less than two years have elapsed since the rising in February, 
1895, the Cuban insurgents have overrun, and have continued to 
hold, a much larger tract of country than did their predecessors 
in the ten years' war. During the greater part of that conflict, 
the rebellion was confined to the eastern provinces, and, although 
at times the insurgent forces entered the central portion of the 
island, the province of Pinar del Rio, lying west of Havana, was 
not once penetrated. At present, the Spaniards control no con- 
siderable section of the island outside of the seaports and a few 
strongly fortified towns in the interior. The open country, to- 
gether with the villages and smaller towns, is almost wholly in 
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the power of the revolutionists. Two of the Cuban commanders, 
General Gomez and General Garcia, move at will through the 
eastern and central departments ; for some time not even an at- 
tempt has been made to cope with them. General Antonio 
Maceo is strongly entrenched among the mountains of 
the western province, and it remains to be seen 
whether Governor-General Weyler can manage to dislodge him. 
It is well-known that the revolutionists have organized a de facto 
government. They have adopted a constitution ; they have as- 
sumed a national name; they possess a national flag, and they 
have despatched a delegate plenipotentiary to treat with the 
government of the United States. It is true that they possess 
no navy and no seaport, but in this respect they are not much 
worse off than were the thirteen American colonies when their 
independence was recognized by France. They are quite as well 
off as were their Spanish-American kinsmen when the independ- 
ence of the Peruvian and Colombian Eepublics was recog- 
nized by the United States, for at that time the mother country 
retained control of all the principal seaports on the Spanish Main 
and on the seacoast of Peru. They are better off than were the 
Greeks when England, Prance, and Russia interposed to assure 
their deliverance from the Ottoman yoke. Prom another point 
of view the claim of the Cubans to be recognized as belligerents 
is even more irresistible. How can we refuse to say that a state 
of war exists in Cuba when Spain herself avows the fact 
by assembling under her colors on the island upward of 
200,000 soldiers ? How can any one describe as a local and 
transient disturbance an upheaval, which for nearly two years 
Spain has striven in vain to suppress, although she has taxed to 
the utmost her resources in men and money? Spain is forced at 
this moment to maintain in Cuba an army twice as large as the 
Ottoman Sultan and his vassal Mehemet Ali could muster in 1828 
for the subjugation of Greece, and four times as large as the 
Anglo-German force which Great Britain was able to launch 
against her revolted American colonies during our revolutionary 
war. If it is not war which exis,ts in Cuba, why in the name of 
common sense has Spain sent thither nearly the whole of her 
available navy, and a land force that will presently number al- 
most a quarter of a million of troops? Indubitably war it is, and, 
as we have shown it to be a righteous one, the Cubans are en- 
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titled to a recognition of its existence at the hands of foreign 
powers, and especially of the American republics. It is idle to 
say that the Cubans, if they were wise, would not insist on being 
recognized as belligerents. True enough it is that such a recog- 
nition on the part of the United States might subject us to some 
inconvenience. The parent government would be thereby re- 
lieved from responsibility for acts done in the insurgent territory ; 
its blockade of Cuban ports would have to be respected ; and 
Spain would acquire a right to exercise against neutral commerce 
all the powers of a party to a maritime war. Of trivial moment 
to us, however, would be the inconveniences resulting from the 
right of search, compared to the damage wrought by a prolonga- 
tion of the struggle, the destruction of lives and property, the 
annihilation of agricultural and mining industries, and the im- 
poverishment of the island's commerce with this country. Al- 
ready our interchange of products with Cuba has been cut down 
to a fraction of what it was at the beginning of the war, and in- 
vestments of American capital are seriously threatened. More- 
over, the question of recognizing the Cubans as belligerents is 
not one to be looked at merely from a sordid point of view. 
High principles of morality are involved in the matter, and grave 
international duties are imposed upon our government. As Mr. 
Eichard H. Dana has pointed out in Uis edition of Wheaton, 
a government under such circumstances " owes it to its 
own citizens, to the contending parties, and to the peace 
of the world, to make a decision seasonably." We have 
no moral right to remain impassive spectators of a gallant strug- 
gle for liberty ; no right to leave the insurgents deprived of a 
recognized status in the forum of international law, and of the 
opportunity to employ commissioned cruisers at sea, and to exert 
all the powers known to maritime warfare with the sanction of 
foreign nations. 

Not only is it our manifest duty on abstract grounds to rec- 
ognize the Cubans as belligerents, but such a recognition would 
be in strict conformity with the traditional policy of our govern- 
ment. With regard to the nascent Spanish- American republics, 
the administration of James Monroe acted upon a principle 
propounded by himself as follows : " As soon as the movement 
assumes such a steady and consistent form as to make the success 
of the province probable, the rights, to which they were entitled 
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by the law of nations as equal parties in a civil war, have been 
extended to them." Again, in a despatch dated September 20, 
1836, and addressed by Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, to the 
Mexican plenipotentiary in "Washington, the habitual attitude of 
our government toward Spanish- American revolutionists is thus 
denned : "It is a well-known fact that the vessels of the South 
American provinces were admitted into the ports of the 
United States under their own or any other flags 
from the commencement of the revolution ; and it is 
equally true that throughout the various civil contests that have 
taken place at different periods among the States which sprang 
from that revolution, the vessels of each of the contending 
parties have been alike permitted to enter the ports of this 
country. It has never been held necessary, as a preliminary to 
the extension of the rights of hospitality to either, that the 
chances of the war should be balanced, and the probability of 
eventual success entertained. For this purpose it has been 
deemed sufficient that the party had declared its independence, 
and was at the time actually maintaining it." A remarkable ap- 
plication of the principle here set forth was made in the case of 
Texas. The Texans declared their independence from Mexico 
on March 2, 1836. This was signed by but sixty men, of whom 
only two were of Mexican nationality. Nevertheless, just six 
months afterwards the United States recognized the belligerent 
rights of the Texans by proclaiming the neutrality of the United 
States in the contest between them and Mexico. 

Why should the recognition of belligerency, which was so 
promptly conceded to the Texans, be deferred so long in the case 
of Cuba ? Such a recognition was, we need not say, conceded 
to the Texans when the neutrality of the United States was pro- 
claimed. It is, or ought to be, well understood that the United 
States are not acting the part of neutrals in the present contest 
between Cubans and Spaniards. The frequent use in newspapers 
of the term " infraction of the neutrality laws," as applied to 
filibustering expeditions, is misleading. The United States can- 
not be neutral, because they have not acknowledged the existence 
of a state of war in Cuba. If they had, the rights of belligerency 
would have followed as a matter of course. 

What are the special reasons why we should be peculiarly 
eager to do for the Cubans what we promptly did for other 
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Spanish-American revolutionists ? We are far more closely 
bound to Cuba by trade ties than to any other part of Latin 
America. The value of all the commodities exported from Cuba 
in 1890 was $70,608,000, of which $58,570,000, or nearly 83 per 
cent., were sent to the United States. The value of the products 
forwarded that year to the Spanish peninsula was only $8,121,000, 
or 11.5 per cent. So far, then, as commercial interests are con- 
cerned, Cuba is already far more intimately connected with the 
United States that she is with her mother country. As regards 
the other motives which impel us to feel a particular concern for 
the welfare of the Cubans, these have never been more concisely 
and impressively summed up than they were in the instructions 
to our Minister at Madrid issued in 1823 by John Quincy Adams, 
then Secretary of State. After referring to Cuba and Porto 
Eico, the only American possessions of which Spain still retained 
undisputed possession, Mr. Adams continued : " Those islands 
from their local position are natural appendages to the 
North American Continent, and one of them (Cuba), which is 
almost in sight of our shores, from a multitude of considera- 
tions, has become an object of transcendent importance to the 
commercial and political interests of our Union. Its command- 
ing position with reference to the Gulf of Mexico and the "West 
India seas ; the character of its population ; its situation midway 
between our southern coasts and the island of San Domingo ; its 
safe and capacious harbor of the Havana, fronting a long line of 
our shores, destitute of the same advantage ; the nature of its 
productions and of its wants, furnishing the supplies and needing 
the returns of a commerce immensely profitable and mutually 
beneficial ; all these things give it an importance in the sum of 
our national interests with which that of no other foreign terri- 
tory can be compared, and little inferior to that which binds the 
different members of this Union together. Such, indeed, are be- 
tween the interests of that island and of this country, the geo- 
graphical, commercial, moral, and political relations, gathering in 
the process of time, and even now verging to maturity, that, in 
looking forward to the probable course of events for the short 
period of half a century, it is scarcely possible to resist the con- 
viction that the annexation of Cuba to our Eepublic will be indis- 
pensable to the continuance and integrity of the Union itself." 

M. W. Hazeltine. 



